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during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in most of the universities of Europe
and America.
*' Although the humanists were the innovators of the day, propagandizing first in
Italy and then the length and breadth of Europe for greater attention to the ancient
classical studies, their innovations did not necessarily lead to the modernizing of
Western education, There were two key elements in the humanist program for a
revitalized education. (1) All educated men of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries
should be trained to imitate the classical language and style in their own writing and
speaking. This, of course, meant training in Latin and to a lesser extent in Greek. (2)
All educated men should achieve an understanding and appreciation of ancient
Graeco-Roman civilization as the best means of preparing them to deal with their own
life and times. When these elements went together under the tutelage of a vital and
creative teacher, the learning could be both innovative and modernizing: the intel-
lectual means were at hand to broaden perspective, sharpen insights, and acquaint the
learner with the problems and solutions reached by keen observers and analysts of the
past. These could illuminate the understanding and increase the options and possibili-
ties for problem solving in extremely useful ways. They could, and in important ways
did, help to spread the Graeco-Roman belief in the value of rationality as a way of life
and the power of ideas to shape human affairs.
What happened, however, was that it was extremely difficult to keep the two
parts of the humanist cultural and educational program going along together. The
easiest part to do was, of course, the first, but this could quickly become a routine
matter of rote memorizing and imitation of phrases and verses of the great authors and
the not-so-great textbook writers. It was far more difficult to bring to life and keep
alive in a foreign tongue a realizing appreciation of an alien and ancient civilization for
generations of boys and young men who found the burgeoning life of their own day
intriguing and demanding. It was still more difficult for a teacher to assist in applying
the knowledge of the past to the problems of his present.
Yet the humanist spokesmen insisted that the classics did contain the keys to the
educational kingdom. They put it in many different ways. Erasmus put first things
first-and very succinctly-in his De Ratione Studii:
Language thus claims the first place in the order of studies and from the
outset should include both Greek and Latin .... within these two literatures are
contained all the knowledge which we recognize as of vital importance to
mankind.14
Vergerius put the matter somewhat more elegantly but to the same point:
We call those studies liberal which are worthy of a free man; those studies
by which we attain and practise virtue and wisdom; that education which calls
forth, trains and develops those highest gifts of body and of mind which ennoble
men, and which are rightly judged to rank next in dignity to virtue only.15
14 Woodward, Desiderius Erasmus, p. 163.
15 Woodward, Vittorino da Feltre and Other Humanist Educators, p. 102.